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THE SECOND NUN'S PROLOGUE, ALANUS, AND 
MACROBIUS 

The famous Invocation to the Virgin in the Prologue to the 
Second Nun's Tale has been repeatedly discussed, and the investiga- 
tions of Holthausen, Brown, and Tupper have thrown into strong 
relief the blending of phrases from the Latin hymns with the lines of 
St. Bernard's prayer to the Virgin at the beginning of Canto XXXIII 
of the Paradiso} But the interfusing of related passages is even more 
complex than has hitherto been recognized. For phraseology 
borrowed from Alanus de Insulis and from another even more un- 
suspected source is closely interwoven with the lines from Dante 
and the hymns. 

I 

The passage from Alanus with which we are concerned is the 
somewhat gorgeously rhetorical panegyric upon the Blessed Virgin 
at the close of the fifth Distinctio of the Anticlaudianus.^ It is the 
climax of the long account of the journey through the air to which 
Chaucer refers in the Hous of Fame,^ and the allusion to "many a 
citezein" {HF., 930) recalls this very chapter (ix), as well as the next 

' See, for the latest and fullest discussion, Carleton Brown, Mod. Phil., IX, 1 11., 
supplemented by Tupper, Mod. Lang. Notes. XXX, 9-10, and Brown, ibid., pp. 231-32. 

! Satirical Poets of the Twelfth Century (Rolls Series), II, 362-64. 

' HF., 985-88: And than thoughte I on Marcian, 

And eek on Anteclaudian, 
That sooth was hlr descripeioun 
Of al the hevenes regioun. 
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2 John Livingston Lowes 

but one before (vii).^ The lines from the Anticlaudianus, accord- 
ingly, come from an account which Chaucer states explicitly that 
he knew. I shall include as little as possible of what has been 
pointed out in earlier discussions, but a slight degree of repetition 
will be necessary in order to bring out the extraordinary dovetailing 
of passages involved. 

Thou mayde and mooder, doghter of thy sone^ 
Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo Figlio' 

Thou welle of mercy, sinfvl souks cure 

[te fontem pietaiis]* .... medicina reis^ 

In whom that God, for bountee, chees to wone 
In cujus ventris thalamo sibi summa paravit 
Hospitium deitas^ 

Thou humble, and heigh over every creature 
Umile ed alta piu che creatura^ 

Thou nobledest so ferforth our nature, 
That no desdeyn the maker hadde of kinde 
Tu se' colei che I'umana natura 

NobiUtasti si, che il suo Fattore 
Non disdegnd di farsi sua fattura* 

• The chapter with which we are dealing (ix) begins: "Hie superos civea proprio 
praecellit honore Virgo," and at once Alanus enters upon his panegyric. 

2 G 36. The remaining lines from Chaucer follow in order. 
> Par., XXXIII, 1. I am following the Oxford Dante. 

• Anticlaudianus, Dist. VI, cap. vi, 10. I have bracketed the phrase, because it does 
not occur in the immediate context of the remaining passages. Too much stress, 
however, should not be laid on the parallel quoted above, for the phrase was a 
not uncommon one. It occurs in Gautier de Coincy (Les Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, 
ed. M. i'AbbS Poquet): *'fons de mis^ricorde" (col. 26). Compare also "Fontaine 
de piti§, fluns de misfiricorde" (col. 759); "C'est la fontaine, c'est la dolz Done sourt 
et viens misgricorde" (col. 5); "Dame, qui fleurs, fontalnes et dois les de toute misgrl- 
corde" (col. 343). Chaucer may possibly have drawn the phrase from Gautier, or its 
source may be found in the hymn literature, as pointed out by Brown (Mod. Phil., IX, 7, 
n. 7). And it also occurs in Petrarch's canzone addressed to the Virgin, which closes the 
Canzoniere: "Tu partoristi il fonte di pietate." (With Petrarch's next line — "E di 
giustizia il Sol" — compare G 52; "Thou, that art the sonne of excellence.") See also 
Toynbee's discussion of "'Pons pietatis' in the De Monorchia" (and of its interesting 
source) in Dante Studies and Researches, pp. 297-98. 

» Anticlaudianus, Dist. V, cap. Ix, 26. In the light of what follows, Alanus' phrase 
(which occurs in a long list of the familiar designations of the Virgin) is seen to lie closer 
at hand than the "medicina peccatoris" of the hymns (see Brown, p. 7). 

• Dist. V, cap. ix, 13-14. 
' Par., XXXIII, 2. 

' Par., XXXIII. 4-5. 
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Second Nun's Prologue, Alanus, and Macrobius 3 

His sone in blode and flesh to clothe and winde. 
[Hospitium deltas], tunicam sibi texuit ipse 
Filius artifids sum/mi, nostraeque salutis 
Induit ipse togam, nostro vestitus amictu.'^ 

It will be observed that the borrowings from the Antidaudianus 
account for all the interpolations which Chaucer has made in Dante's 
lines so far as this stanza is concerned. 

The phraseology of the first two lines of the next stanza is in part 
suggested by the hues which immediately follow in Dante, the turn 
of the thought, however, being different. 

Withinne the cloistre blisful of thy sydes 
Took mannes shap the eternal love and pees 
Nel ventre tuo si raccese I'amore, 
Per lo cui caldo nell'eterna pace 
Cosi 6 germinato questo fiore.^ 

Chaucer's "cloistre blisful" Brown refers' to the "claustruni Mariae" 
of the Quem terra. But there is a link between the two which has been 
overlooked. For in "cloistre blisful" Chaucer is recaUing a phrase 
from an earlier canto of the Paradiso, which likewise applies to 
Christ and Mary : 

Con le due stole nel beato chiostro 
Son le due luci sole che saliro.* 

One other suggestion seems to have come from Alanus, for "hir 
lyves leche" (G 56) recalls Alanus' "Aegrotat medicus, ut sanet mor- 
bidus aegrum."^ So much for the interweaving of Dante and Alanus. 

< Dist. V, cap. ix, 14-16. Compare "suo Fattore" and " artificis summl" as an 
associative link. 

2 Par., XXXIII, 7-9. Compare Dante's "Nel ventre tuo" and Alanus' "In cuius 
ventris tlialamo" as another linls between the two passages. 
= Mod. Phil, IX, 6. 

< Par., XXV, 127-28. The reference here of course is to heaven (cf. Purg., XXVI, 
128-29), but It is the phrase that clung to Chaucer's mind. Whether the line from the 
hymn (which Chaucer certainly knew) called up the earUer passage from Dante or vice 
versa, it is impossible to say. A similar use of chiostro appears in Petrarch's canzone to 
the Virgin, referred to above (p. 194, n. 4): "Ricorditi che fece 11 peccar nostro Prender 
Dio, per scamparne, Umana came al tuo virginal chiostro." 

The latter part of Chaucer's phrase ("of thy sydes") occurs at least a score of 
times in Gautier de Coincy: "c'est la pucSle En cui sainz flans chambre e cSle Cil qui 
pour nous mourut en croiz" (col. 5); "qui en ses flans le roy porta" (col. 6); "char 
precieuse en tes flans prist" (col. 13); "Je chanterai de la sainte pucSle Es cui saim 
flans le fluz dieu devint hom" (col. 15). See also cols. 16, 19, 24, 55, 74, 458, 690 715 
729, 745, 747, 748, 751, 760. 

sDist. V, cap. ix, 66. Compare U. 52-53: "aeger Factus, ut aegrotos sanaret." 
Gautier de Coincy has: "Est la Virge /ts»c»an« " (col. 101, 1. 1103). 
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4 John Livingston Lowes 

In the remainder of the Invocation, up to its last stanza, 
Chaucer passes back and forth between Dante, the Quern terra, the 
Salve regina, and the Ave Maria,^ until in the final stanza (11. 71-77) 
a new and exceedingly interesting strand enters the fabric. 

II 
Lines 71-74 of the Prologue are as follows: 

And of thy light my soule in prison lighte, 
That troubled is by the contagioun 
Of my body, and also by the wighte 
Of erthly luste and fals affeccioun. 

Brown attempts to show that these lines "present unmistakable 
evidence of the influence of the Paradise,"^ and offers the following 
parallels, still from Bernard's prayer: 

Perch 6 tu ogni nube gli disleghi 

Di sua mortalitd, coi preghi tuoi, 

Si che il sommo piacer gU si dispieghi .... 
.... che conservi sani, 

Dopo tanto veder, gli affetti suoi. 

Vinca tua guardia i movimenti umani.^ 

But the source is elsewhere, and in part it is in another book which 
we know Chaucer to have been reading, in conjunction with Dante and 
Alanus, at the time he was engaged upon the Parlement of Foules and 
the Hous of Fame. 

In the summary of the Somnium Scipionis at the beginning of the 
Parlement occur the lines: 

And that our present worldes lyves space 
Nis but a maner deth.* 

The corresponding passage in the Somnium is as follows: 

"immo vero" inquit "hi vivunt, qui e corporum vinclis tamquam e carcere 
evolaverunt, vestra vero quae dicitur vita mors est."^ 

On this passage Macrobius comments at great length.* The idea of 
the "soule in prison" recurs again and again: 

' See the articles ol Brown and Tupper referred to above. 

2 Mod. Phil.. IX, 8-9. 

s Par., XXXIII, 31-33, 35-37. The ItaUcs In this passage are Brown's. 

< V, 53-54. 

^ Somnium Scipionis, III, 2. 

" Comm. in Somn. Scip., I, x, 6— xii, 18. 
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Second Nun's Prologue, Alanus, and Macrobius 5 

ipsa corpora, quibus inclusae animae carcerem foedum tenebris horridum 
sordibus et cruore patiuntur (I, x, 9) ; per alteram vero, quae vulgo vita 
existimatur, animam de inmortalitatis suae luce ad quasdam tenebras mortis 
inpelli vocabuli testemur horrore. nam ut constet animal, necesse est, 
ut in corpora anima vindatur .... unde Cicero pariter utrumque sig- 
nificans, corpus esse vinculum, corpus esse sepulcrum, quod career est sepul- 
torum ait (I, xi, 2-3).' 

And in this same portion of the Comment we find, not only the rare 
phrase "contagioun of the body,"^ but in conjunction with it other 
verbal parallels that are conclusive: 

Secundum hos ergo, quorum sectae amicior est ratio, animae beatae ab 
omni cuiuscumque contagione corporis liberae caelum possident, quae vero 
appetentiam corporis et huius, quam in terris vitam vocamus, ab ilia specula 
altissima et perpetua luce despiciens desiderio latenti cogitaverit, ponders ipso 
terrenae cogitationis paulatim in inferiora delabitur.^ 

That Chaucer had definitely in mind the phraseology of this comment 
on a passage which he had himself translated there can be, I think, 
no doubt. 

But there is another notable comment which seems to stand in 
somewhat baffling relation to Chaucer's words. The splendid lines 
in the sixth book of the Aeneid (703-51) which deal with the relation 
of the river of Lethe to the union of souls and bodies, underlie, of 
course, the discussion in Macrobius, so that the remoter source of 
Chaucer's lines is really Aeneid, VI, 730-34: 

Igneus est oUis vigor et caelestis origo 
Seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant 
Terrenique hebetant artus moribundaque membra. 
Hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, neque auras, 
Respiciunt clausae tenebris et carcere caeco. 

' Compare also I, xiii, 10. 

2 On the infrequent use of the word "contagioun" see Brown's comment. Mod. 
Phil., IX, 10. 

'I, xi, 11. The phrase "contagio corporis" occurs again in I, viii, 8: "Secundae, 
quas purgatorias vocant, hominis sunt, qui divini capax est, solumque animum eius 
expediunt, qui decrevit se a corporis contagione purgare." And ten lines farther on 
appears "lerrenas cupiditates." That there may have been a subsidiary influence 
of Boethius is possible. For in Book III, prose xii, 5-9 occurs the following, in 
Chaucer's translation: "whan I loste my memorie by the contagious conjunccioun of the 
body with the sowle; and eftsones afterward, whan I loste it, confounded by the charge 
and by the burdene of my sorwe." The Latin text is: "Primum, quod memoriam cor- 
porea contagione, dehinc cum moeroris mole pressus, amisi." But the other specific 
correspondences are wanting. 
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6 John Livingston Lowes 

On this famous passage in the Aeneid, however, there is a com- 
ment which it is hard to believe that Chaucer did not know. Servius' 
remarkable discussion of Aen., VI, 724 is primarily concerned with 
the "contagioun of the body": "ita ergo et animus quamdiu est in 
corpore, patitur eius contagiones."^ And the precise phrase appears 
in the comment on Aen., VI, 719: "credendum est animas corporis 
contagione pollutas ad caelum reverti?"^ A few lines before, in the 
account of the descent of the soul through the several circles, occurs 
a list of the "false affections" that trouble the soul: "quia cum 
descendunt animae trahunt secum torporem Saturni, Martis ira- 
cundiam, libidinem Veneris, Mercurii lucri cupiditatem, Jovis regni 
desiderium: quae res faciunt perturbationem animabus, ne possint uti 
vigore suo et viribus propriis."' And the "soul in prison" also 
appears: "non est verisimile, [animas] liberatas de corporis career e ad 
eius nexum reverti."^ 

But did Chaucer know the passage in Servius? There is some 
reason to beheve that he did. In the comment on Aen., VI, 724 
from which I have already quoted, Servius is discussing the question: 
"et qua ratione res meUor est in potestate deterioris?" — the funda- 
mental problem, of course, of the "contagioun of the body." For, 
as he continues, "atqui divinus animus debuit corpus habere in 
potestate, non mortale corpus naturam animi corrumpere. sed hoc 
ideo fit, quia plus est quod continet, quam quod continetur."^ And 
he gives two illustrations. First: "ut si leonem includas in caveam, 
inpeditus vim suam non perdit, sed exercere non potest, ita animus 
non transit in vitia corporis, sed eius coniunctione inpeditur nee 
exercet vim suam."^ It is the second illustration that is for us 
significant: 

videmus enim tale aliquid, ut in lucerna, quae per se clara est et locum, 
in quo est, sine dubio inluminat, sed si qua re tecta fuerit et indusa, non perdit 
splendorem proprium, qui in ea est — remote namque inpedimento apparet — 

I Sertii Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii Carmina Commentarii, ed. Thilo and 
Hagen, II, 101, 11. 19-21. 

2 Ed. Thilo and Hagen, II, 99, 11. 9-10. Compare; "animus .... laborat ex 
corporis coniunctione" (II, 101, 1. 13), and especially tlie comment on Aen., VI, 733: 
"'Hinc metuunt cupiuntque dolent gaudentque' ex corporis coniunctione et hebeludine" 
(II, 103,11. 10-11). 

' II, 98, 11. 21-24. 5 II, 101, U. 3-6. 

< II, 97, 11. 1-2. « LI. 6-9. 
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nee tamen quia inpeditus est eius vigor, ideo etiam corruptus. ita ergo et 
animus quamdiu est in corpore, patitur eius eontagiones; simul atque 
deposuerit corpus, recipit suum vigorem et natura utitur ■propria.^ 

But that is the Wife of Bath! 

Tak fyr, and ber it in the derkeste hous 
Bitwix this and the mount of Caucasus, 
And lat men shette the dores and go thenne; 
Yet wol the fyr as faire lye and brenne, 
As twenty thousand men mighte it biholde; 
His office naturel ay wol it holde, 
Up peril of my lyi, til that it dye.^ 

Chaucer is here, as Skeat points out, also drawing on Boethius :' 

Certes, yif that honour of poeple were a naturel yift to dignitees, it ne 
mighte never cesen nowher amonges no maner folk to don his office, right 
as fyr in every contree ne stinteth nat to eschaufen and to ben hoot. 

There is, too, a very similar passage in Macrobius: "ignis, cuius 
essentiae calor inest, calere non desinit."^ But the figure of the 
fire (or candle) as "tecta . . . et inclusa" ("in the derkeste hous," 
"lat men shette the dores"), and the employment of the idea of 
"splendorem" {"as faire lye and brenne") for that of "calere" ("to 
eschaufen and to ben hot")' point strongly to the influence of Servius, 
or of Servius' source. It is very possible that Chaucer's context in 
the Wife of Bath's Tale' suggested to him the passage in Boethius, and 
that this in turn recalled to him the more definite figure in Servius. 
That, at least, is the sort of thing which Chaucer constantly does. 
And both Servius and Boethius seem to be there. 

If this be so (to return to the Second Nun's Prologue), Chaucer 
may also have recalled the remarkable comment of Servius as he 
composed his appeal to the Virgin. That, however, it is by no 
means necessary to suppose. The passage is explicable without it. 
And the details that are (most of them) included in a single sentence 

>L1. 15-21. 2D. 1139-45. 

3 Book III, prose iv, 71 fl.: "Atqui si hoc naturale munus dignitatibus foret, ab 
officio suo quoque gentium nullo modo cessarent: sicut ignis ubique terrarum, numquam 
tamen calere desistit." 

* Comm. in Somn. 5ctp., II, xvi, 6. 

'There is also a hint of Servius' "natura utitur propria" in Chaucer's "His office 
naturel ay wol it holde." But compare Boethius' "ab officio suo" ("to don his office"). 

' He is drawing heavily on Dante's Convivio, both in what precedes, and In what 
follows. See Lowes, Mod. Phil., XIII, 19-33. 
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8 John Livingston Lowes 

in Macrobius are scattered in Servius through several pages. Macro- 
bius is pretty certainly the primary source. But both are comments 
on lines with which Chaucer was familiar. And it is possible that 
he had them both in mind when he wrote the Invocation. " Troubled 
.... by the wighte," for instance, seems to represent the "pertur- 
bationem" of Servius and the "pondere" of Macrobius. So that here 
once more we are possibly justified in recognizing a convergence of 
influences. 

But we have not yet exhausted the complexities of the problem. 
For the lines which I have quoted from Macrobius and Servius both 
appear in Albericus — the third of the mythographers published by 
Bode.^ There are, of course, minor variants in the phraseology, but 
none of them affect the problem, so far as Chaucer is concerned.^ 

The sources of Albericus are discussed and exhaustively set 
forth by Raschke.' According to him, the fontes primarii are Fulgen- 
tius, Servius, Macrobius, Martianus Capella, and Remigius of 
Auxerre.'' But it is also possible, as Professor Rand points out to 
me, that "Albericus drew not from Macrobius plus Servius, but 
directly from Donatus, who is also the source of Servius and Macrobius 
independently.' Of course Albericus may have found Donatus 

' The passage from Macrobius is in Mythogr. Ill, vi, 8 (Bode, Scriptores Rerum 
Mythicarum, p. 178); that from Servius in Mythogr. Ill, vi, 11 (Bode, p. 180). Both 
occur in the long chapter on Pluto. 

2 Albericus' text of the passage from Macrobius varies so slightly from the text 
as given above that it is unnecessary to quote it. See, for the chief variant, Baschke 
(below), p. 45, n. Albericus' text for the lucema passage from Servius is as follows: 

"Videmus enim tale aliquid in lucema, quae per se clara est, et locum, in quo est, 
sine dubio illuminat. Quae si quando retracta [quae si retecta: cod. M. See Raschke 
(below), p. 47, n.l fuerit et inclusa, locum quidam iiluminare desinit, splendorem autem 
proprium non amittit. Remoto namque impedimento, apparet. Nee fulgor eius quam- 
vis impedltus, ideo etiam est corruptus. Ita ergo animus, inquiunt, quamdiu est in 
corpore, simul eius patitiu: contagionem. At cum corpus deposuerit, antiquiun recipit 
vigorem, et natura utitur propria" (Bode, p. 180). 

In the next chapter (III, vi, 12) where Servius (II, 101, 11. 26-27) reads: "sic anima 
ex eo quod datur corpori inquinata," etc., Albericus has: "sic et animam, adhuc corporis 
contagione inquinatam," etc. 

= "De Alberico Mythologo," Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen (1913), 45. Heft. 
I am indebted for this reference to Professor B. K. Rand, to whom I appealed for aid 
when I turned up the passages in Bode. 

' Raschke, pp. 2-7. For the secondary sources see pp. 7-10. For Albericus' date 
(tenth or eleventh century) see p. 11. The two passages under discussion are found on 
pp. 45 and 47. In cap. vi (Pluto) in which they occur, Macrobius is speciflcally men- 
tioned twice (III, vi, 6, 9), and Servius ten times (III, vi, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
30, 32). 

' See Rand, Classical Quarterly, X (July, 1916), 158-64: "Is Donatus's Commentary 
on Virgil Lost?" 
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already excerpted by Johannes Scottus' or Remigius." The ques- 
tion, accordingly, arises: Did Chaucer draw on Macrobius (and 
perhaps Servius) directly, or did he find both passages brought 
together in Albericus,^ or did he meet with them in Remigius, or 
Johannes, or even in Donatus ? The question is perhaps impossible 
to answer. At all events, the problem is too large and complex to 
enter upon here.' 

So far as the Second Nun's Prologue alone is concerned, however, 
I do not believe that the matter is as complex as it seems. We know 
that Chaucer knew Macrobius,* so that for the Second Nun's lines 
it is unnecessary to fall back upon either Albericus or the common 
source of Albericus and Macrobius. For the passage from Macrobius, 
as I have said, is in itself sufficient to account for Chaucer's lines. 
And Chaucer may very well have known Servius too.^ As for the 
fact that the source of the lines in the Second Nun's Prologue and the 
partial source of the lines in the Wife of Bath's Tale occur together 
in Albericus, that should not carry us off our feet. If Chaucer knew 
both Macrobius (as he did) and Servius (as he may have done), the 
facts are accounted for, and the occurrence together of the two pas- 
sages in Albericus becomes, so far as Chaucer is concerned, an acci- 
dent. And that is at least as possible as the other view. 

' On John the Scot, and Remigius as commentator, see Rand, "lohannes Scottus," 
Quelien und Untersuchungen zur lat. Phitologie des Mittelalters (Munich, 1906). 

2 Albericus is extant in four Vatican manuscripts, to which Bode (p. xix) adds three 
more, at Gottingen, Gotha, and Paris. See Raschke, p. 12. Jacobs (,Zeitschrift f. 
Alierthumswissenschaft. 1834, pp. 1054 fl.) gives an account of one more, at Breslau. 
Slieat has pointed out [Oxford Chaucer, V, 78, 82) indications of Chaucer's use, in his 
descriptions of Venus and Mars, of Albericus' De deorum imaginibus libelli. But here 
again it Is entirely possible that Chaucer may be following Albericus' sources. And for 
that part of his account of Mars which Chaucer uses, Albericus draws on Servius and 
Martianus Oapella (Raschke, p. 140) ; for his account of Venus, he uses Remigius, Pul- 
gentius, and Servius (Raschke, p. 142). In both cases there remains the possibility that 
Albericus is employing the common source of all of these — and this, again, may have 
been known to Chaucer. I hope later to carry this Investigation farther. Meantime, 
it seems worth while to give the facts, so far as they appear. 

5 It serves, however, to emphasize the importance of thorough consideration of 
Chaucer's knowledge of the mediaeval commentators and mythographers. I have 
already had something to say about this in Mod. Phil., XIV, 726-27. 

< See references in Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual, pp. 98-99; 
Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, VI, 387. 

s His knowledge of him is no more unlikely than Dante's, and Dante pretty certainly 
knew him. See Moore, Studies in Dante, I, 189-91, and index; Rand, Thirty-third 
Annual Report of the Dante Society (1916). 
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10 John Livingston Lowes 

On the whole, then, waiving for the present the Wife of Bath's Tale, 
the chances are in favor of Chaucer's direct recollection of Macrobius 
as the source of the lines about "the contagioun of the body." If 
that be so, it may be added that the inclusion of Macrobius and 
Alanus in the cento places the Invocation — without entering into the 
problem of the rest of the Prologue and the Lyf itself — in close rela- 
tion to the Parlement and the Hous of Fame. In each we find the 
same combination of Dante,* Alanus, and Macrobius. Beyond 
that obvious remark I do not care to go at present. 

John Livingston Lowes 
Washington University 

1 In Mod. Phil., XIV, 708-9, I have shown that Chaucer used the Paradiso in the 
Parlement — a fact which has apparently been doubted before. See Hammond, Chaucer: 
A Bibliographical Manual, p. 82. 
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